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Committee picks 
parking lot site for 
new building 


UVics new engineering and com¬ 
puter science building is another 
step closer to having a home. 

After nearly two hours of dis¬ 
cussion at its Feb. 17 meeting, the 
university’s campus development 
committee (CDC) recommended 
that the six-storey facility be 
located on building site number 
five, covering the parking lot 
beside the Engineering Lab Wing 
and up to 23.6 metres (77 feet) 
of lawn, bushes, and trees to the 
west. The recommendation will be 
forwarded to UVic President Dr. 
David Turpin. 

The committee considered two 
possible sites for the building. 
Each would require the removal 
of a similar number of trees. 
The recommended location was 
determined by the importance of 
its proximity to the Engineering 
Lab Wing—to allow for the bet¬ 
ter integration of programs and 
services for students—and its rela¬ 
tive unsuitability for anything but 


engineering-related structures. The 
project planning committee, which 
is responsible for identifying the 
space and program requirements 
for the building, indicated a pref¬ 
erence for site five when it reported 
to the committee at the CDC s Jan. 
29 meeting. 

The CDC recommendation fol¬ 
lowed a review of an environmen¬ 
tal site assessment by an external 
consultant which concluded that 
the habitat to be removed at site 
five “is not unique or of high sig¬ 
nificance and can be mitigated by 
re-establishment in nearby areas.” 
Replacement of the parking lot 
asphalt with permeable surfaces 
and the retention of roof run-off 
from the new building would 
significantly improve storm water 
management at the site. 

Since the new building would 
affect a limited number of trees on 
the eastern edge of the wooded area 
beside the Cunningham Building, 
See CDC ... p. 5 


Taylor named to second 
term as VP research 


Dr. Martin Taylor is being re¬ 
appointed to the position of UVics 
vice president research. As such, 
he’ll oversee all aspects of research 
conducted at the university for 
another five years, effective July 
1. He has held the position since 
July, 1998. 

“Martin has made an outstanding 
contribution to the development 
of research activities at UVic,” says 
UVic President Dr. David Turpin. 
“I’m looking forward to working 
with him in the years ahead and 
celebrating many more outstanding 
accomplishments.” 

Thanks in part to Taylor’s 


efforts, UVic is B.C.’s second-largest 
research university based on outside 
research grants and contract funds 
received—$33.4 million in 2001/ 
02. As well, UVic has more than 
doubled its research funding over 
the past 10 years, from $15 million 
in 1990-91 to $33.4 million in 
2001-02. 

Taylor came to UVic from 
McMaster University, where he was 
professor and chair of the department 
of geography and director of the 
Institute of Environment and 
Health. He’s the university’s first and 
only vice president research because, 
See TAYLOR ... p. 4 



Engineering professor Subhasis Nandi gets schmucked in the face by a whipped cream pie, courtesy of the UVic 
Engineering Order of Pi, a student group holding its ninth annual charity drive for the Queen Alexandra Hospital 
and Mustard Seed Food Bank. The drive, called "Cream Pie a Friend for Charity," runs March 3-7 during National 
Engineering Week. Anyone can have a friend put on trial for a minimum $10 donation, and when a charge is laid, 
the Order of Pi (whose motto is Splaterominous Quam Plurimi) sends out a team of "monks" to put the accused 
on trial. A guilty verdict leads to a face full of pie. In this case, Nandi volunteered to set an example. For more 
information call 721-8822 or go online to <www.engr.uvic.ca/~pi>. 


Pi-eyed 


SIX HONORARY DEGREES 
TO BE AWARDED IN JUNE 


B.C.’s former Lieutenant Governor, 
a veteran broadcast journalist and a 
world-renowned ethnobotanist are 
among six lifetime achievers who 
will be awarded honorary degrees 
at the University of Victoria’s spring 
convocation, June 3-6. 

The six honorary degree designates 
(in order of ceremony) are: 

Mark Starowicz, architect of 
many of the most innovative and 
defining reforms in Canadian 
radio and television. As head of 
CBC documentary programming, 


he is responsible for many of 
the network’s most successful 
programs, such a s As It Happens , 
Sunday Morning and The Journal. 
Most recently, he completed the 
largest documentary production 
in Canadian history, Canada: A 
People’s Choice/Le Canada: une 
histoire populaire. (Doctor of Laws, 
June 3, 2:30 p.m.) 

Dr. Norma Mickelson, an 
educator and administrator who has 
played a key role in UVic s evolution 
for more than three decades. She 


was Canada’s first female dean of 
education and UVics first female 
chancellor (1997-2002) and is 
known to many as a mentor and 
pioneer in the area of employment 
equity, human rights and the 
advancement of women in the 
academy. She is also a prolific 
researcher, writer and lecturer on 
children’s literacy issues. (Doctor 
of Laws, June 4, 10 a.m.) 

Dr. Wade Davis, one of the 
most influential ethnobotanists in 
See HONORARY ... p. 6 


UVic offers B.C.'s first undergrad software engineering degree 


Starting this fall, UVics faculty of 
engineering will be offering a full 
undergraduate degree program in 
software engineering. 

“UVic has offered software 
engineering courses since 1980 and 
degree options since 1998,” says Dr. 
Michael Miller, dean of engineering. 
“As of September, we’ll be expanding 
our offerings to a full degree program 
so that UVic students can better 
prepare themselves for careers as 


software engineers.” 

Software is ubiquitous and 
central to everyday life, including 
computer games, online services, 
office services and embedded 
control systems in cars. Graduates 
of this new program will design 
software that is reliable, efficient and 
effective in safety-critical systems as 
well as desktop computers. 

Software engineering involves the 
design, implementation, testing and 


maintenance of software applications 
and software-dependent systems. 
Software engineering covers not 
only the technical aspects of building 
software systems, but also addresses 
management issues. As a discipline, 
it’s a cornerstone of the information 
technology sector and a significant 
factor in our economy. 

The UVic bachelor of software 
engineering (BSENG) program 
includes eight academic terms and 


16 months of co-op education 
that combines practical on-the-job 
experience with university studies. 
Co-op complements the academic 
component of the program, and 
helps students determine their 
long-term career plans and finance 
their education. 

The new program is a major part of 
the faculty of engineering’s expansion 
under the B.C. government’s 
“Double the Opportunity” initiative. 


It takes an innovative approach to 
software engineering education 
as an interdisciplinary program 
offered jointly by the departments 
of computer science and electrical 
and computer engineering. 

Students can enter the BSENG 
program directly from high school 
or transfer from a university 
college. Entrance scholarships are 
available. For more information 
visit <www.bseng.uvic.ca>. 
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Proposed Review of the 
Campus Development Process 

The Campus Development Committee (CDC) has recommended that the president initiate a 
review of the role and structure of the CDC. The CDC, as currently constituted, is the senior campus 
planning and policy committee advising the president. It provides advice on the long-range plan 
for the physical development of the campus and recommends the program of requirements, site, 
and preliminary designs of each major building project. It also provides advice on other campus 
development initiatives as requested. 

Under the University Act, the responsibility for campus development is vested, in the first instance, 
in the board of governors. To provide advice to the board of governors on the nature of the review, 
President David Turpin is requesting input on the terms of reference for the review process, the 
potential composition of a review team and the nature of the review. 

Proposed terms of reference: To review the role and structure of the CDC in order to ensure 
an effective campus planning process in light of the need to harmonize future growth and 
development with the university's commitment to promote sustainability in campus planning. 
As a result of this review, make suitable recommendations for the future planning process at 
UVic. 

Proposed composition of the Review Team: A chair, plus two or three members with selected 
expertise in planning, public/university administration and sustainable development. The team 
would consist of both internal and external members. 

Proposed process: Reporting to the president, and supported by a dedicated resource person, 
the Review Team would review existing legislation, policies and procedures, consult with the 
community, invite submissions and prepare a report with concrete recommendations. 

FEEDBACK REQUESTED: In anticipation of forwarding a proposal on the review process to the board 
of governors for consideration at their next meeting, the community is requested to provide any 
comments on the above proposal to the office of the university secretary by Friday, March 7,2003. 

Office of the university secretary, (usec@uvic.ca), room 410, Business and Economics Building, PO 
Box 1700, Stn CSC, Victoria, B.C. V8W 2Y2. 


Thieves target parked cars on campus 


When you park your car on campus, 
lock your doors and don’t leave 
valuables in sight. 

That’s the message campus 
security is sending to vehicle owners 
who park in UVic lots. Although 
crime is lower on campus than in 
surrounding communities because 
of regular security patrols, theft still 
happens. 

Recently, a string of break- 
and-enters into vehicles parked 
in campus lots occurred during 
daytime hours. “Over a two-and- 
a-half day span, six thefts were 
reported,” says Allison Eddy, 
personal safety co-ordinator with 
campus security services. “In one 
incident, the two young suspects 
were confronted by the owner of 
a vehicle, who was pepper-sprayed 
before he chased them away. Vehicle 


owners should be more aware that 
these crimes can take place on 
campus.” 

Eddy says that thieves tend 
to work campus parking lots for 
few days and leave before campus 
security and the police know of their 
presence. Most theft from cars is 
through unlocked doors and open 
windows, which are open invitations 
to thieves to help themselves to your 
belongings. 

Last year, 27 incidents of theft 
from cars were reported on campus. 
Eddy says the number fluctuates 
from year to year, but for the most 
part, theft from cars is decreasing. 
“Campus security officers step up 
patrol in certain areas at certain 
times they know are most likely 
to be hit and will stop suspicious 
people to inquire about their 


presence on campus and escort them 
out if necessary,” she says. 

There are several ways you can 
lower your risk. Always lock your 
vehicle, even if you’re gone for 
only a few minutes. Leave nothing 
tempting in view, including gym 
bags or spare change. Park in well-lit 
and popular areas. Install a car alarm 
and engrave stereo equipment with 
your driver’s license number. 

If you observe what you believe 
to be a theft in progress, don’t 
approach or pursue the suspects. 
Take note of their physical de¬ 
scription and direction and mode 
of travel. Then call 911 and let the 
police take care of it. 

If you have any information on 
the recent thefts from vehicles parked 
on campus, call Crimestoppers at 
386-TIPS. 


He shoots, he scores, and scores and scores 


Canadians take their hockey 
seriously and none more so than 
the dedicated road hockey players 
from UVic law. 

A group of law students plans 
to set a record for the world’s 
longest continuous ball hockey 
game by playing for 24 hours 
continuously March 1-2 and raise 
money for B.C. Children’s Hospital 
in Vancouver and the Hospital for 
Sick Children in Toronto. The 
students hope their feat will land 


them in the Guinness Book of 
World Records. 

“This is all about the kids,” says 
law student Justin MacKinnon, the 
event’s organizer. “We’re going out 
there to have a great time and to set 
a world record, but it’s all so that 
sick kids here and across Canada 
can get the treatment they need.” 

The UVic team will start 
playing at noon on March 1 in the 
parking lot adjacent to the Fraser 
Building and continue their end- 


to-end rushes for 24 hours. The 
players will construct a temporary 
“rink” with the help of Home 
Depot. The students hope to raise 
$10,000 for the two children’s 
hospitals to go towards pediatric 
cardiac monitors. 

Hockey fans who want to enjoy 
an outdoor hockey experience 
without the usual side effects of 
frostbite are encouraged to drop 
by, cheer on the players and make a 
donation to the players’ charities. 
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Girding for the Grid 

Just as the Web shares information worldwide, the Grid will provide 
remote access to computing power 



Kowalewski, left, and Sobie in front of computers that support the grid. 


by Margaret Milne 


When it comes to computing 
power, UVic particle physicists 
Randy Sobie and Bob Kowalewski 
just can’t get enough. No computer 
system on earth is able to handle all 
the data that will be created by the 
next major experiment in their field. 
So they’re making their own. 

Sobie and Kowalewski study the 
fundamental forces and particles of 
nature. Most experiments in particle 
physics are done with the help of 
colliders—massive machines that 
accelerate particles to close to the 
speed of light before smashing them 
into each other. The results of these 
collisions are studied for clues to the 
underlying structure of matter and 
energy. 

The next major project in 
particle physics is the Large Hadron 
Collider. The LHC will be the most 
powerful collider ever built, and will 
generate more data than any project 
to date. “We’ll collect about a 
petabyte of data a year,” says Sobie. 
That’s approximately 100 times 
the amount of information in all 
the books in the U.S. Library of 
Congress. 

“There are 3,000 physicists in 
35 countries who’ll want to access 
this data,” says Sobie. “There’s no 
way it can all be stored at one site, 
and no way each physicist will have 
the computing resources to deal 
with it all.” 

To manage this huge data 
problem, physicists are turning to 
the idea of grid computing in which 
a series of computers are linked via 
a high-speed network, much in the 
same way computers are linked in 
the World Wide Web. But while 
the Web provides easy access to 
information from around the world, 
the grid will provide easy access to 
computing power. Any one person 
can log on to a grid and use the 
memory and processing abilities of 
all the computers, no matter where 
they are. 

“It means we can use computing 
resources that are geographically 
separated,” says Kowalewski. 

Sobie and Kowalewski started 
working on a prototype grid in 


2001. “Last October, we gave the 
first demonstration of a complex, 
scientific computing application 
run on a wide-area grid in Canada,” 
says Kowalewski. The team linked 
eight computers at UVic with nine 
other computers in five different 
sites across the country. 

Their grid will take commands 
at any of the six sites, figure out the 
most efficient way to divide the task 
among the computers, deal with all 
the separate security systems, and 
finally run the program. Since last 
year, their grid has been growing 
and now includes 30 computers 
at 12 sites. 

The UVic grid project was 
funded in part by grants from the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council. With some of this 
funding, Sobie and Kowalewski were 
able to hire co-op students to work 
on the grid. “We’ve been fortunate 
to hire very good students,” says 
Kowalewski. “They really made a 


huge impact on the project.” 

Other countries that are part 
of the LHC collaboration are also 
working on their own grid projects. 
Eventually, the grids will be linked 
into one international Grid. This 
will create some interesting security 
issues. 

“You want to ensure that the 
people being let in the Grid are 
trusted and not hackers,” says Sobie. 
But what happens when different 
countries have different ideas of who 
is trustworthy? “Security is one of 
the key issues,” he admits, “and one 
of the most difficult.” 

Sobie and Kowalewski hope 
to have their grid ready for an 
international “data challenge” that’s 
been set by the LHC collaboration 
for 2003. The ultimate deadline is 
2006, when the LHC starts taking 
data. By then, “we have to have the 
Grid,” says Sobie. “It’s a research 
and development project that has 
to work.” 


Diversity Month events 
celebrate our differences 


UVic is a diverse community made 
up of individuals from various 
ethnic groups, cultures, religions, 
genders, ages, socioeconomic 
status and sexual orientations. 
Diversity Month, which kicks 
off on March 3, is intended to 
celebrate our differences and 
promote a respectful and inclusive 
community. 

The month is centred around 
International Women’s Day on 
March 8 and the International 
Day for the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination on March 21. To 
honour these special days, there’ll 
be a wide variety of activities 
throughout the month to promote 
diversity awareness and learning 
opportunities. 


“We need only look at our 
student community to see what 
diversity means on this campus,” 
says Linda Sproule-Jones, director 
of the office of equity issues, which 
co-ordinates Diversity Month. 
“There’s so much interest in 
diversity issues that we’ve dedicated 
an entire month to the topic.” 

Diversity Month, which began as 
Diversity Week, was created on the 
heels of the 1998 Voices for Change 
report, which recommended ways 
to eliminate racism, ethnocentrism 
and cultural insensitivity at UVic. 
It also ties in with UVic’s strategic 
plan, A Vision for the Future , which 
emphasizes diversity and equality 
on campus. 

Some of this year’s events include 


a presentation by B.C. Lieutenant- 
Governor Iona Campagnolo on 
March 6, a discussion on anti¬ 
racist teaching on March 21, and 
various multicultural meals around 
campus. 

“We hope that people will 
come to the events, gain a greater 
understanding of the issues, and 
translate that knowledge into 
action,” says Sproule-Jones. 

The events are sponsored by 
various departments and groups 
around campus. Students, staff, 
faculty and the general public 
are encouraged to attend. For 
more information, check the 
online UVic calendar of events 
at <communications.uvic.ca/ 
events>. 


WKEiEinEEHSE 

"If it wasn't so serious it would be laughable," said Dr. Gordon Smith, direc¬ 
tor of the Centre for Global Studies and former Canadian deputy minister 
of foreign affairs, in the Vancouver Sun (Feb. 4). He was commenting on the 
credibility crisis faced by the United Nations after it named Iraq chair of its 
disarmament conference next month. "The critical issue for [the U.S. adminis¬ 
tration] is going to be how the Security Council deals with Iraq. If the council 
does not deal with Iraq, the U.S. is going to act anyway and the UN, from the 
American point of view, will be discredited in a major way." 

"There's no correct formula, you have to try different things," said Dr. Sylvain 
Boies (counselling services) about speed dating, in which 10 men and 10 
women have six minutes to see if they connect before they move on to the 
next dater. In the Saanich News (Feb. 6), Boies said that a lot of people are 
finding it difficult to date with such fast-paced lives and weakened community 
ties. "I think that more people are trying to find new ways to connect." 

"At face value it seems like a step backwards," said Cameron Young (writing) 
in Monday Magazine (Feb. 13), of the Vancouver Sun's decision to cut its daily 
coverage of the provincial legislature and rely more heavily on the Times Colonist 
and Canadian Press for such news. Young said the change will reduce the diver¬ 
sity of voices covering legislative news, as the Sun, the Times Colonist and the 
National Post are all owned by CanWest Global. "It seems retrogressive to give 
up on this basic level of reporting that's so important to the democratic process." 

Dr. Asit Mazumder (biology) warns Capital Regional District residents that 
more cancer-causing molecules could be flowing through their water soon, if 
the CRD's plan to treat water with ultraviolet light is realized. "When you zap 
water with UV while you're killing pathogens, you're also breaking down car¬ 
bon," he said in Monday Magazine (Feb. 13). He went on to say that if water 
containing small carbon particles is treated by chlorine—as the CRD does in 
some areas—the particles could form chlorinated carcinogenic hydrocarbons. 
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UVATT stars on Knowledge Network 

An upcoming episode of The Leading Edge, a Knowledge Network series 
about research and innovation at B.C. postsecondary institutions, will 
feature the work of UVic's Assistive Technology Team (UVATT) on brain¬ 
wave research to help people with a disability communicate. The episode 
will air on Tuesday, Feb. 25 at 7 p.m. and will repeat on Feb. 27 at 11:30 
p.m. It will feature the Victoria teenager who inspired the team's research, 
Claire Minkley, who died late last year after The Leading Edge completed 
production. 

Lieutenant Governor speaks at UVic 

Iona Campagnolo, B.C.'s Lieutenant Governor, will deliver an International 
Women's Day address at UVic at noon on Thursday, March 6 in the Sen¬ 
ate Chambers (University Centre A180). Her speech is open to the public, 
but seating is limited. Campagnolo will take questions from the audience 
before departing University Centre for a luncheon hosted by UVic. 

Lecture looks at Islam and the modern world 

The response of Muslim societies and traditions to the challenges of mo¬ 
dernity will be examined in a free public lecture by Khaled Abou El Fadl, a 
leading authority in Islamic law, on Saturday, March 1 at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Lam Auditorium (MacLaurin A144). El Fadl will discuss whether Islam is 
experiencing a transformative moment and if an intellectual reformation is 
necessary for contemporary Islam to successfully confront the challenges of 
the modern world. El Fadl teaches Islamic law. Middle Eastern investment 
law, immigration law and courses related to human rights and terrorism at 
the UCLA school of law. The lecture is sponsored by the Centre for Studies 
in Religion and Society and the faculty of law. Information: 721-6325. 



MacDonald kept a photo of his hockey-playing son, Kirk, with him at the Gorge Road Hospital. 


Where does China go from here? 

Designing a regional development strategy for China will be the topic of the 

2003 Dorothy and David Lam Lecture by Dr. Dwight Perkins, Harold Hitch- 
ings Burbank Professor of Political Economy at Harvard University. The lecture 
takes place on Thursday, March 6 at 7:30 p.m. in room 159 of the Fraser 
Building. Perkins is the author of more than 12 books and 100 articles on 
economic history and economic development, many with special reference 
to China. His lecture is the opening address for the conference "West China 
Development: Domestic Strategies and Global Implications," March 7-8, 
sponsored by the Centre for Asia-Pacific Initiatives. Information: 721-7020. 

Will you be the next LTC Scholar? 

The Learning and Teaching Centre invites applications for the position 
of LTC Scholar (formerly the Learning and Teaching Centre faculty as¬ 
sociate). The application deadline is March 18 for the Sept. 2003 or Jan. 

2004 start date and Aug. 18 for the Sept. 2004 or Jan. 2005 start date. 

The LTC Scholar chosen will receive a three-unit teaching release and 
have access to a budget for travel and research. He or she will engage in 
research related to teaching and learning and participate in programming 
and outreach activities for the UVic teaching community. Everyone at UVic 
with a continuing appointment and teaching and learning responsibilities 

is eligible. Information: 472-5076, or online at <web.uvic.ca/terc/resources/ 
ltcscholar.htm>. 

Grad students launch new journal 

A wide range of articles exploring the relationship between religion and 
society can be found in the inaugural edition of the peer-reviewed, inter¬ 
disciplinary publication, Illumine, the journal of the Graduate Student As¬ 
sociation of the Centre for Studies in Religion and Society. Articles include: 
an examination of nudity in Christian devotional paintings by history in art 
PhD student Nancy Yakimoski; a study of rites of passage for contempo¬ 
rary youth by curriculum and instruction master's student Patrick Amos; 
an interview with Buddhist scholar Robert Florida by interdisciplinary PhD 
student Steve Bentheim; and a review of an exhibition of contemporary 
Islamic calligraphy by art education MA student Leslie Stanick. Copies are 
available for $10 through the Centre for Studies in Religion and Society, or 
on the Web at <web.uvic.ca/csrs>. Information: 721-6325. 

Maltwood acquires valuable drawing 

The Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery recently acquired a pen and ink 
drawing by Edward Lear, the 19th century artist and writer perhaps best 
known for the classic poem, The Owl and the Pussycat. The drawing, 
entitled Girgenti (81), was donated by S.W. "Toby" Jackson, a UVic history 
professor from 1964-1990 and a longtime gallery donor. "This is a signifi¬ 
cant addition to the collection of British prints and drawings donated to 
UVic by Prof. Jackman over the past 20 years," says Martin Segger, direc¬ 
tor of the Maltwood Gallery. Jackman was involved in the development of 
UVic in its early days, including the beginnings of the Maltwood. Jackman 
now lectures at Cambridge University. 


at 


The UVic Vikes women's basketball team has advanced to the next 
round of the Canada West playoffs after winning a best-of-three series 
against the University of Regina last weekend in McKinnon Gym. The Vikes 
will face the University of Winnipeg on Feb. 21 at Simon Fraser University. 

A win puts UVic in the gold medal game and a trip to the national champi¬ 
onships. A loss means they must win their next game for the bronze medal 
if they hope to compete this year for the national title. 

Fifth-year guard Lindsay Anderson and fourth-year guard Dani Everitt 
were named to the Pacific Division all-star team. Anderson was also named 
Pacific Division defensive player-of-the-year. On the men's side, second-year 
guard Chris Trumpy was named to the division's first all-star team, while 
first-year forward J.R. Bailey was selected the division's rookie-of-the-year. 


On the road to recovery 

"The more steps you take, the more confident you are, "says UVic's 
athletics director of his recovery from a stroke 


by Patty Pitts 


ALKING the length of a 
basketball court took on 
special significance this 
month for UVic’s athletics and 
recreational services director Wayne 
MacDonald. To gain release from 
the Gorge Road Hospital, he had 
to prove to his physiotherapists that 
he could walk the equivalent of an 
end-to-end rush and return to centre 
court—unassisted. And he did. 

Now back in his Cadboro Bay 
home, MacDonald continues to 
recover from the serious stroke he 
had last fall that sent him to the 
Gorge for nearly four months of 
rehabilitation before being released 
“for bad behaviour.” 

MacDonald jokes about having 
to learn to perform simple tasks all 
over again (“I had to play cards. I 
hate playing cards.”) but turns seri¬ 
ous when describing the staff at the 
hospital. “I can’t say enough about 
these people. They’re very commit¬ 
ted. When you go there, your feet 
hit the floor.” 

That was a welcome change from 
being bedridden for nearly six weeks 
following his stroke. MacDonald was 
at home, recuperating from a cardiac 
day procedure, and fell asleep on the 
couch while watching television. 
Waking up, he tried to stand up to 
search for the TV remote and fell. 
His left side was paralyzed and wife 
Nancy found him on the floor early 
in the morning. 


The gains he made at Victoria 
General Hospital were modest. “I 
could sit on the side of the bed, with 
help, and after three weeks I could sit 
in a wheelchair.” Even accomplishing 
that was exhausting. “You have to get 
in shape to be able to sit up for eight 
hours. That was hard.” 

Enduring pain from pre-existing 
arthritis in his hips and shoulder, 
made worse from restricted move¬ 
ment, MacDonald entered the 
Gorge Hospital’s daily regime of 
occupational and physical therapy. 
“The first day I was here our phys¬ 
iotherapist came into our room 
[MacDonald shared with three 
other patients] and she said ‘Good 
morning, gentlemen. Let’s get at 
it!”’ The full days of mental and 
physical exercise achieved amazing 
results. “There was one guy who 
came in after being in bed for 78 
days. Within a week, you could see 
a big change in him.” 

With the help of the Handidart 
(MacDonald and his wife have since 
customized a van), he was able to 
attend some Vikes basketball games 
while still in rehab but had to leave 
before game end due to the limited 
public transit schedule. Lacking a 
computer in the Gorge, MacDon¬ 
ald occasionally took the bus to his 
McKinnon Gym office to listen 
over the Internet to play-by-play 
of his son Kirk playing hockey for 
Rensselaer Polytechnic in upstate 
New York. Each outing required 
extensive planning. 


“I’m an impulsive person, and 
I can’t do anything impulsively 
anymore,” he admits. At home, 
he’ll continue physiotherapy 
twice a week but he’ll miss the 
occupational therapy carefully 
developed to stimulate damaged 
circuits in the brain. He fully ac¬ 
cepts the need for a transitional 
phase between physiotherapy at 
the Gorge and a return to work, 
but is concerned for some of the 
patients he saw who will never be 
employed again. 

“I plan to take advantage of the 
UVic return-to-work program,” 
says MacDonald of the initiative 
that allows returning employees 
to increase their workload gradu¬ 
ally. “But a lot of patients from 
the Gorge never work again. It’s 
not because they can’t, but because 
their employers write them off.” 

MacDonald is already making 
use of his new-found computer 
access to keep in touch with staff 
at athletics and follow the athletes’ 
progress. “I really miss the buzz 
on campus. UVic always has an 
energy about it.” He acknowledges 
that his rehabilitation is an ongo¬ 
ing process. 

“You’re not going to win any 
races. The more steps you take, 
the more confident you are and 
there’s less of a chance of falling.” 
Looking back over his progress 
of the last six months he adds, 
“The human body is an amazing 
thing.” 



Taylor re-appointment ... cont'd from p. 1 


until 1998, research administration 
at UVic had been the responsibility 
of an associate vice president 
research. 

“It’s been a real privilege to serve 
the UVic research community over 
my first term,” says Taylor, “and 
I’m very grateful for the vote of 
confidence associated with my re¬ 
appointment.” 


The decision to re-appoint 
Taylor was a unanimous one by 
the selection committee. In its final 
report, the committee said it was 
impressed with the way Taylor has 
shaped the portfolio, the positive 
feedback from both the internal 
and external communities, and the 
considerable research success UVic 
has enjoyed in recent years. 


“Dr. Taylor’s administrative 
experience, insight and leadership 
have helped UVic revamp its 
research policy and its external 
research grants and contracts 
policy, and develop an intellectual 
property policy,” the committee 
wrote. “He’s been a strong external 
advocate for UVic both provincially 
and federally.” 
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100and Counting 

A UVic researcher discovers how true it is that 



Fenimore with 101-year-old Amy MacPherson, one of her study participants. 


you're never too old to learn 


by Hannah Hickey 


M aryann fenimore surprised 

her friends and colleagues when, at 
age 50, she left her job teaching at 
East Kootenay Community College to enrol 
as a graduate student in UVics faculty of 
education. She still remembers the day she 
made the life-changing decision. “Id been 
feeling resdess for a few months. I came in 
from doing something outside, and suddenly 
I realized, ‘This just isn’t enough.’ My brain 
was hungry!” 

After completing a BA at Pacific Lutheran 
University in Washington in 1964, she 
returned to UVic in 1992. In the intervening 
years, her classroom experiences had included 
everything from working as a Peace Corps 
volunteer in Colombia in the 1960s to 
teaching in a 75-person settlement in 
remote northern B.C. In both communities 
she worked with learners of all ages. She 
still vividly remembers Bear Lake Charlie, 
an elder of 106 who, with his wife of 96, 
was enthusiastically involved in community 
issues. 

Returning to the classroom, Fenimore 
found herself drawn to materials on adult 
learners. 

“I really wanted to look at the frontiers 
of learning and education and longevity,” 
says Fenimore, who wrote her master’s 
thesis on learning among people over the 
age of 100. To do her research, she contacted 
local organizations and seniors’ homes, and 
found 18 centenarians who were interested 
in talking about their experiences and the 


learning that was taking place in their second 
century of life. 

“They were totally surprised,” says 
Fenimore of the participants in her study. 
“Surprised that they’d made it to 100. And 
surprised that they were healthy and able to 
be chatting about being 100, and in a lot of 
ways confused about it. There haven’t been a 
lot of people who made it to 100 to tell them 
what to expect.” 

Despite the challenges of decreased 
mobility, dwindling eyesight and faltering 
memories among the people that she 
interviewed, Fenimore found that 
centenarians were still learning—from 
friends, books, newspapers and television. 
Based on her interviews, Fenimore made 
recommendations on how to better 
accommodate the needs of older learners. 
Her findings have been published in the 
Canadian Journal of Adult Educators. 

Fenimore believes that the very elderly 
have important education needs—learning to 
take care of their physical bodies, to deal with 
mental and physical changes associated with 
aging, and to cope with the losses of spouses, 
friends, children and grandchildren. 

“I really see education as the key to 
de-escalating the problems associated with 
aging,” she explains. 

Fenimore also discovered that centen¬ 
arians, like everyone else, get a kick out of 
learning something new. While conducting 
interviews, she often found herself acting as 
a bridge between her subjects, telling them 
about each other’s experiences. 

“I’d say, ‘Oh yeah, I was just talking to a 


105-year-old, and she had the same thing’,” 
relates Fenimore. “Having someone come and 
talk about other people like themselves has 
really fanned the fires of learning for them.” 

As an older learner herself, Fenimore felt 
a special connection to her subjects. “My 
feeling is that the only way that I can have 
opportunities for learning when I’m older is 
to help prepare society now, so that all of my 
cohort and the younger ones can have it.” 

Now a sessional instructor in UVics faculty 
of education, Fenimore has a chance to put 
some of her theories into practice. Her students 
range in age from early 20s to mid 50s, and she 
uses educational techniques to make everyone 


feel comfortable in the classroom. 

Fenimore’s current research interests are 
centred on the learning related to death 
and dying. She also works in association 
with the Victoria Intercultural Association, 
Victoria Hospice, seniors’ centres, and the 
Chinatown Care Centre to study learning in 
different cultural contexts. 


Hannah Hickey wrote this story as a participant in 
the SPARK program (Students Promoting Aware¬ 
ness of Research Knowledge), funded by UVic,~ 
the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
q p v Council, and the Social Sciences and Humanities 

bFAKK Research Council. 



CDC recommends site for new building ... cont'd from p. 1 


the CDC also recommended that 
the building architect be directed 
to make every effort to minimize 
the impact of the development on 
what has recently come to be called 
Cunningham Woods. Currently, 
about 40 trees would need to be 
removed from the edge of the 1.7- 
hectare woods to accommodate the 
new building and an emergency 
vehicle access road. Efforts will be 
made to reduce the number of trees 
removed. 

The committee also unanimous¬ 
ly recommended that the university 
make a significant investment in the 
restoration of natural areas on cam¬ 


pus to compensate for any intrusion 
into the woods and ensure no net 
loss of trees and habitat. 

The committee chose site five 
over an alternative (site four) that 
would have placed the building on 
the lawn between the Petch and El¬ 
liott Buildings and Ring Rd. This 
alternative site would have required 
the expenditure of an additional 
$600,000 for foundation work to 
overcome the soil conditions, to 
extend electrical power and data 
lines to the site, and to incorpo¬ 
rate services that would otherwise 
be shared with the Engineering Lab 
Wing at site five. These services in¬ 


clude a loading dock, data lines and 
emergency back-up power. CDC 
chair Jack Falk told the committee 
that resources could be found to 
fund the additional costs and that 
it didn’t need to be a factor in the 
committee’s deliberations. 

Site four would remain avail¬ 
able for a future science building 
and other projects. 

The CDC is 25-member body 
composed of faculty, deans, stu¬ 
dents, staff and vice presidents 
that advises the president on cam¬ 
pus planning matters, and building 
design and site selection. It issued 
a progress report on its work on a 


new campus plan on Jan. 29. The 
report included a proposal for a 10- 
year moratorium on development 
in wooded areas outside Ring Road 
and a similar freeze on building site 
six, located in the middle of Cun¬ 
ningham Woods. Approximately 
32 per cent of the campus is now 
under moratorium or other forms 
of protection. 

The $22-million engineering 
and computer science building 
will be ready for occupancy in fall 
2005. It will contain classrooms 
for use by all students on campus, 
undergraduate and graduate labs, 
offices, student study spaces, and 


space for the engineering and com¬ 
puter science co-op programs. The 
provincial government is funding 
the building as part of its “Double 
the Opportunity” initiative. With 
the new building, UVic will accom¬ 
modate nearly 300 full-time under¬ 
graduate and graduate students in 
engineering and computer science. 
At six storeys, it will be the tallest 
building on campus. 

A dozen protesters, toting foli¬ 
age, logs and stumps, gathered in 
front of the Business and Econom¬ 
ics Building on Feb. 17 to urge the 
committee to select the lawn loca¬ 
tion for the building. 
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AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 



Locally Owned and Operated 
Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 
2 H Interac 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 


10% Student 
Saver Discount 
now available 
Monday to 
Thursday 

(excluding select items) 

FREE DELIVERY 


Chartwell Travel 


OF CADBORO BAY 


Check our prices first! 

The world at your doorstep 
Competitive prices • Cruises • Package 
holidays • Adventure travel • Business travel 


3826 Cadboro Bay Rd. 477-3550 


No w Two 
Great Locations! 


Cadboro Bay 

PEOPLES PHARMACY 

Prescriptions 
Herbals & Supplements 
Greeting Cards & Gifts 
Film & Photo Developing 
Photocopying & Fax 
Post Office 

477-2131 

3825 Cadboro Bay Rd. 


PEOPLES 

PHARMACY 

On 

Prescriptions 
Herbals & Supplements 
Film & Photo Developing 
Personal Care Products 
Cosmetics 

721-3400 

UVic Student Union Building 

Mon-Fri 9am-5pm 


Mon-Sat 9am-6pm, Sun 12-5pm 


UVic student extended medical cards accepted at both locations 


10% UVic 
Student 
discount 

Open 7 days 
a week 

3831 Cadboro Bay Rd. 
forgoodmeasure@shaw.ca 477-6811 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet $Q95 
Brunch ^ 

Best Sunday brunch in 
Cadboro Bay: 11 am - 2 pm 

Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Check our Web page for up-to-date information: 
www.smugglerscove.shawbiz.ca 



Cadboro Bay’s 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer & 
Wine Off Sales 



Jeremy Donaldson 


Lawyer / Family Law Mediator 

FIRST INTERVIEW FREE 

• ICBC cases on percentage 

• Wills & Estates 

• Real Estate Conveyancing 

• Mortgages 

• Divorce & Family 



stratoliner@shaw.ca 2558 Sinclair Road Victoria BC 250-721-5759 


Theatre, writing departments 
pool talents at the Phoenix 


by Heather McCloy 

For the next month, audiences at 
the Phoenix Theatres will be put to 
work. Or at least, their imaginations 
will be, during the Festival of 
Independent New Drama (FIND), 
running from Feb. 27-Mar. 22. 

Three main-stage plays take place, 
and they share two common threads: 
storytelling and experimentation. Six 
original one-act play readings will also 
take place throughout the month, 
with three plays often starting at the 
same time on the same night within 
the Phoenix Theatres complex. 

A unique aspect of the festival is a 
partnership between UVic s theatre 
and writing departments to bring 
never-before-seen plays to the stage. 
Budding playwrights are paired 


with emerging actors, directors, set 
designers, and costume designers 
in a spring celebration of UVic s 
creative talents. 

For Brian Richmond, chair of the 
theatre department, bringing new 
work to the stage has been a passion 
for 25 years. Since he arrived at UVic 
in 2001, creating the FIND festival, 
and making it an annual event, has 
been a departmental goal. 

“The festival is a series of firsts for 
us,” says Richmond. “Its the first time 
we’ve made such an effort to present 
new material, and it’s the first co¬ 
production with the department of 
writing. Also, it exposes students to 
a learning environment similar to 
that in the theatre world to prepare 
them for their experiences after 
graduation.” 


Rappaccims Daughter is a new 
“Once-upon-a-time” play directed 
by theatre professor Linda Hardy 
and written by UVic playwright- 
in-residence Charles Tidier. Listen 
to the Wind is w a play within a play” 
set in Ontario during the 1930s that 
allows the audience to step back and 
remember the days when they played 
house and acted out stories. Circus 
Fire is a piece of physical theatre 
inspired by the Hartford circus fire of 
1944. The six one-act plays, written 
by writing students, performed by 
theatre students, and directed by 
theatre students and faculty, will be 
presented throughout the festival. 

For more information on the 
FIND festival, call the Phoenix 
box office at 721-8000 or visit 
<www.phoenixtheatres.ca>. 


Awards honour outstanding women 


The Feb. 28 deadline is fast ap¬ 
proaching to nominate women for 
the Y’s 2003 Women of Distinc¬ 
tion Awards. 

Now in its ninth year, the 
program is the largest event 
in Greater Victoria to honour 
women. Women of Distinction 
is an umbrella for several events 
and programs, including the 
awards event night, the Times- 
Colonist YM-YWCA Scholarship 


Program and the Young Women’s 
Leadership Development con¬ 
ference. 

UVic sponsors one of the 12 
award categories—science, technol¬ 
ogy and environment. Nominations 
are also sought for the other 
categories: active living; arts and 
culture; business, professions and 
entrepreneurship; communications 
and public relations; community 
enhancement; community leader¬ 


ship; education, training and de¬ 
velopment; health and wellness; 
leadership in the workplace; 
lifetime achievement; and young 
woman of distinction. 

This year’s awards ceremony 
will be held May 23. For more 
details and to obtain nomination 
forms, call the YM-YWCA of 
Greater Victoria at 386-7511 or 
visit their Web site at <www.ymy 
wca.victoria.bc.ca>. 


Honorary degrees ... cont'd from p. 1 


the world, who coined the term 
“ethnosphere”—the sum total of 
human thought, language and 
stories—as a conceptual counterpart 
to the biosphere. Currendy explorer- 
in-residence for the National 



ass 


s 


Seeking Accommodation 

Professor seeks May 1-Aug. 31 fur¬ 
nished house-sit, sublet, etc., in south 
Victoria. Non-smoker. References. Dr. 
David Heinimann, Northwest College. 
Phone: (250) 638-5437 


Student Employment 

Coastal Fire Centre. Seasonal Fire 
Dispatcher positions available. 

$ 17.37/hr (28hrs/wk). Info: See 
www.campusworklink.com or phone 
(250) 951-4214. 

Books Wanted 

USED BOOKS WANTED, in good con¬ 
dition. Libraries, estates purchased, 
any quantity. No course textbooks 
please. Phone: 595-1728. 


Geographic Society, he continues 
to inspire and educate the general 
public about ethnic diversity through 
books, lectures and documentaries. 
Davis was raised in Victoria. (Doctor 
of Science, June 4, 2:30 p.m.) 

Howard White, poet, author and a 
driving force within B.C.’s publishing 
industry for the past 30 years. He has 
devoted his life to the unique culture 
of B.C., with special attention to the 
literature and history of the West 
Coast. His publishing house, Harbour 
Publishing, and his magazine, Raincoast 
Chronicles , are widely credited with 
changing the way British Columbians 
see themselves, their history and 
their culture. (Doctor of Laws, June 
5, 10 a.m.) 

Garde Gardom, whose term 
as Lieutenant Governor of B.C. 
(1995-2001) capped a long and 
distinguished career in public 
service. He served as an MLA from 


1966-1987, holding two cabinet 
portfolios and becoming the longest- 
serving Government House Leader. 
He is probably best remembered 
for his strong advocacy for public 
accountability. Gardom also served as 
Agent General for B.C. in the UK and 
Europe from 1987-1993. (Doctor of 
Laws, June 5, 2:30 p.m.) 

Antonio Leano Alvarez del 
Castillo, lawyer, teacher, rancher 
and activist, who has dedicated 
his life to education and social 
advancement in Mexico. He 
was instrumental in founding 
the Universidad Auttinoma de 
Guadalajara (UAG), and is credited 
with shaping it into one of Mexico’s 
leading universities. He also helped 
create a community college-style 
system in Mexico and a Latin 
American association dedicated 
to educational reform. (Doctor of 
Laws, June 6, 10 a.m.). 



CIM, RFP, CFP 

Former member, UVic 
Board of Pension Trustees 



CFP, CLU, ChFC 



K P /\ K INVESTMENT 
J. L^lT Viv SERVICES* 


RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


FEBRUARY 2003 

RRIFs • Life Insurance • RRSPs 
Annuities • Investment Funds 



AGE 55 

60 

65 

69 

75 80 

♦Minimum Payout 

$119 

$139 

$167 

$198 

$327 $365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$139,840 

$119,845 $103,212 

$91,943 

$78,732 $70,705 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years ... $933 


Total 5 year payout ... $55,980 


Income over 10 years .. $529 


Total 10 year payout .. $63,480 


Income over 15 years ..$394 


Total 15 year payout . .$70,920 

*Based on best current GIC of 5.00%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments are available. 



AGE 55 

60 

65 

69 

75 80 

Male 






...payments cease at death $301 

$328 

$373 

$419 

$506 $619 

...10 years guaranteed 

$295 

$319 

$354 

$383 

$426 $460 

Female 






...payments cease at death $277 

$297 

$336 

$371 

$443 $534 

...10 years guaranteed 

$274 

$297 

$326 

$353 

$397 $441 

Joint Life: 10 yrs g'teed 

,$258 

$275 

$297 

$320 

$366 $436 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


...building better retirement incomes since 1974 


We have Life Income Fund (LIF) figures 
and brochures available upon request. 
Ask us for a 

personalized illustration or a copy of 
Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities 


tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca FAX (250) 385-6361 

#402 - 645 FORT STREET VICTORIA BC V8W 1G2 TEL (250) 385-3636 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED. FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF EVENTS, SEE WWW.UVIC.CA/EVENTS 


At the Galleries 

www.maltwood.uvic.ca Info: 721-6562 

They Don't Make Them Like They Used To (Jan. 15-March 15). 
Exhibition of wooden furniture designed and constructed by cabinet¬ 
makers in the Victoria region. Maltwood. 721-6562 

At the Phoenix Theatres 

www.phoenixtheatres. ca Info: 721-8000 

FIND Festival of Independent Drama: Rappaccini’s Daughter. Feb. 
27-March 22. An adaptation of Nathaniel Hawthornes classic 19th- 
century tale of myth and magic. Presented in association with the UVic 
writing dept. Tickets 721-8000 (Preview performances Feb. 25-26; 
tickets $5 after 5 p.m.) 


Thursday, Feb. 20 

Religion & Society Symposium 

9 a.m.-4 p.m. Diversity and Equality: 
Minorities and the Protection of 
Fundamental Freedoms. 2003 UVic 
Faculty Symposium. Univ. Centre, 
room A180. 721-6325 


Friday, Feb. 21 

Vikes Swimming Men's and Women's CIS 
Championship 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Finals 
5-7 p.m. Saanich Commonwealth 
Place. Continues Feb. 22-23. Tickets 
available at event. 721-8725 

Cambodia Benefit Concert 8 p.m. 
Featuring music-maker Louise 
Rose, pianists Heather Love, Tim 
Plait, Arne Sahl&i, and Cambodian 
dancing. Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall, MacLaurin Bldg. Tickets at the 
door. $10/8. 658-1946 


Monday, Feb. 24 

Asia-Pacific Initiatives Seminar 

4:30 p.m. Whose Heritage and Which 
Heritage! Changes and Challenges that 
Ethnic Heritage Language Schools Face 
in B. C. Dr. Hiroko Noro, UVic. Strong 
Bldg., room Cl 13.721-7020 

Tuesday, Feb. 25 

A Force More Powerful Film Series 

12:30 p.m. Freedom in Our Lifetime: 
Consumer Boycotts Against Apartheid. 
Discussion with Catherine Morris, 
Institute for Dispute Resolution. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 110.721-8777 

Earth & Ocean Sciences Research 
Seminar 3:30 p.m. Earth System 
Models of Intermediate Complexity: 
Examining the Past to Understand the 
Future. Dr. Andrew Weaver, UVic. 
Elliott Bldg., room 061. 721-8848 

Business Lecture 6 p.m. Sustainable 
Business Venturing. Dr. Boyd Cohen, 
UVic. Clearihue Bldg., room A311. 

721-9982 

Lansdowne Lecture 7 p.m. How 
Many Words Do You Know! Dr. 
Chin-chuan Cheng, City Univ. of 
Hong Kong. Clearihue Bldg., room 
Cl 12. 721-7427 


Wednesday, Feb. 26 

Malaysian Film Series 2:30 p.m. 
Anakhu Sazali/My Child Sazali. Dr. 
Gaik Cheng Khoo, UVic. Clearihue 
Bldg., room Cl 10. 721-7483 

Lansdowne Lecture 3:30 p.m. Chinese 
Dialect Mutual Intelligibility. Dr. 
Chin-chuan Cheng, City Univ. of 
Hong Kong. Clearihue Bldg., room 
Cl 12. 721-7427 

Religion & Society Lecture 4 p.m. 
Material Means to Spiritual Ends: 
Nisgda Dialogues on Property with 
the Church Missionary Society .; 1864 
-1867. Nicholas May, UVic. Centre 
for Innovative Teaching, room 110. 
721-6325 

Aboriginal Awareness Week Concert 

8 p.m. Aboriginal Blues Singer, George 
Leach. David Lam Auditorium, 
MacLaurin Bldg. $10. 472-4394 

Thursday, Feb. 27 

Brown Bag Lecture 11:45 a.m. 
Sharing Aspirations in Teaching 
Excellence. Dr. Vijay Bhargava, UVic. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 
128. 721-8571 

Lansdowne Lecture 11:30 a.m. The 

Word Family in Lexical Semantics. 
Dr. Chin-chuan Cheng, City Univ. 
of Hong Kong. University Centre, 
room A180. 721-7427 

Asian-Pacific Initiatives Seminar 12:30 
p.m. Hindutva’s Victory in Gujarat and 
its Future in India. Dr. Radhika Desai, 
UVic. Human & Social Development 
Bldg., room A250. 721-7020 

Computer Science Lecture 1:30 p.m. 

Music Analysis and Retrieval Systems for 
Audio Signals. Dr. George Tzanetakis, 
Carnegie Mellon Univ. Engineering 
Office Wing, room 430. 721-7209 

Continuing Studies Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Social Justice and Progressive Politics: 
What’s at Stake! Dr. Alistair Macleod, 
Queens University. Fraser Bldg., room 
A159. Registration call 472-4747 

Beck Lecture 7:30 p.m. The Emigrant 
Ghost. Kristin Johannsdottir, Univ. 
of Manitoba. University Club, rooms 
B & C. 721-7236 


Sude Presentation 7:30 p.m. Walkingthe 
Length ofVancouver Island. Peter Janes, 
UVic student. David Lam Auditorium, 
MacLaurin Bldg. 479-7764 

Friday, Feb. 28 

Beck Lecture 10:30 a.m. Canadian 
Icelandic in a Multi-Cultural Context. 
Kristin Johannsdottir, Univ. of 
Manitoba. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A204. 721-7236 

Dean's Lunchtime Lecture Series 12 

p.m. What is New in Science! Fiery 
Ice from the Sea. Dr. Ross Chapman., 
UVic. UVic Downtown (910 Govern¬ 
ment St.). 472-4747 

Malahat Review Reading 8 p.m. The 

Malahat Review’s 35th Anniversary. 
P.K. Page, Karen Solie, Mary Swan, 
Timothy Taylor. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 105. 721-8524 

Saturday, March 1 

Vikes Men's and Women's Rowing 

10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Elk Lake 
Spring Regatta. Continues March 
2: 8:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. 721-8725 

Religion & Society Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Islam and the Challenge of Modernity. 
Khaled Abou El Fadl, UCLA School 
of Law. David Lam Auditorium, 
MacLaurin Bldg. 721-6325 

School of Music 8 p.m. Victoria 
Symphony: French Masters. Univ. 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. $33/ 
25/18.386-6121 

Monday, March 3 

Career Forum 3:30 p.m: What Can I 


Do with a Degree in Humanities! 5:30 
p.m: What Can I Do with a Degree in 
Fine Arts! Univ. Centre, room A180. 

721-8421 


Tuesday, March 4 

A Force More Powerful Film Series 

12:30 p.m. Living with the Enemy: 
Danish Non-cooperation with Nazi 
Occupation. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 110. 721-8777 

Earth & Ocean Sciences Research 
Seminar 3:30 p.m. Deformation and 
Anisotrophy in the Slave Upper Mantle: 
Insights from Peridotite Xenoliths 
Derived from Kimberlites. Dr. Lori 
Kennedy, UBC. Elliott Bldg., room 
061.721-8848 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. In 
Oldenburg’s Long Shadow. Jean- 
Claude Guedon, Univ. de Montreal. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 105. 721-7427 

German Studies Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Richter und Dichter: Noch einmal zum 
Thema Goethe undKleist. Dr. Matthew 
Pollard, UVic. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 110.721-7396 


Wednesday, March 5 

School of Music 8:30 a.m. Band 
Fest 2003. Connie Turner, Univ. of 
Manitoba; Dr. Raydel Bradley, Pacific 
Lutheran Univ. Univ. Centre Farquhar 
Auditorium. Continues March 6-7. 
721-7903 

Lansdowne Lecture 11:30 a.m. The 

Turbo-Middle Ages: The Text in the 
Digital Age. Jean-Claude Guedon, 


Univ. de Montreal. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 116. 
721-7427 

Malyasian Film Series 2:30 p.m .Antara 
DuaDarjat/Between Two Tiers. Dr. Gaik 
Cheng Khoo, UVic. Clearihue Bldg., 
room Cl 10.721-7483 

Book Faire 3:30 p.m. Book sale 
presented by the department of 
linguistics. Univ. Centre, room A180. 

721-7420 

Religion & Society Lecture 4 p.m. 
Gandhiy Ambedkar and the Un¬ 
touchables of India. Dr. Harold 
Coward, UVic. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 110. 721-6234 

Humanities Centre Lecture 4:30 p.m. 
High-Tech Tools for Humanistic Research: 
Archaeological Survey in Jordan and Italy. 
Dr. John Oleson, UVic. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A206.472-4677 

Lansdowne Lecture 7 p.m. Neuro¬ 
science and Infant Development: 
Implications for Early Intervention. 
Dr. Jennifer Karrer, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 110.721-7427 


Thursday, March 6 

Philosophy Colloquium 2:30 p.m. 
Appropriateness in the Aesthetic Appreciation 
of Nature. Dr. Thomas Heyd, UVic. 
Clearihue Bldg., room A303.721-7512 

Asia-Pacific Initiatives Lecture 

7:30 p.m. Designing a Regional 
Development Strategy for China. 
Dr. Dwight Perkins, Harvard Univ. 
Fraser Bldg., room 159. 721-7020 


CREATE CONNECTIONS... 
OPEN OPPORTUNITIES... 
IGNITE INNOVATION... 



The ASI Exchange - BC’s premier technology event to stimulate and accelerate 
connections, opportunities and innovation 

March 11,2003 
9:00 am - 5:30 pm 
Enterprise Hall @ Plaza of Nations 
Vancouver, BC 


exchange research ideas • visit over 250 academic and industry displays 
listen to 13 innovative speakers • expand your professional network 

see what's new in BC's high-tech industry • seek research partnerships 


ASI Exchange After Party 


The Commodore, 868 Granville St. 
Vancouver, BC 

March 11, 2003, 6:00 - 10:00 pm 
Cost $10 per person 
Visit www.techvibes.com to register 


Featured Exhibitor 




BCMeDIA 

British Columbia 
Medical Device Industry Association 


www.asiexchange.com 


RING PUBLICATION SCHEDULE SPRING 2003 

Calendar items should be sent to UVic communications (Sedgewick Cl49, fax 
721*8955, e-mail ucom@uvic.ca) or entered into the online calendar (www. 
uvic.ca/events) by no later than 4 p.m. on the Wednesday prior to publication. 
Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. For more information, call 
721-7636. 

PUBLICATION DATE COPY DEADLINE 

March 6.Feb. 26 

March 20.March 12 

April 3.March 26 
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Fenced in 


by Dr. Marie Campbell 


Israel's new "security" fence has little 
to do with making peace with Palestinians 


Campbell 

a military road, and then another electric fence. Any houses 
or other buildings that come within 50 metres of the fence 
construction are slated for demolition. 

Besides confiscation of the several 100 metres in width for 
the 300-400 kilometre length of that section of the fence, 
there is a question about the land that lies on the Israeli side of 
the fence. The fence bulges into Palestine sometimes as much 
as five kilometres, twisting away from the current border, and 
enclosing fertile agricultural lands and aquifers crucial to the 
land’s productivity. Farmers and shepherds expect that they 11 
lose those lands and water resources, permanently. 

« 

What I saw among the 
people of this region was an 
accumulation of anger and 
despair. 

At present, armed private guards, as well as police and 
members of the occupying army, deny farmers access to their 
orchards, fields and greenhouses across the sites where the 
fence is under construction. When they attempt to go across 
the construction sites, they re likely to be met by violence, 
and must either retreat or face being beaten before they re 
driven away. Farmers and shepherds are also picked up by 
soldiers and detained. 

The conflict over the fence construction adds a further insult 
to the economy of the region, which is being stifled by the army 
clamp-down on people’s movements and closure of the cities, 


W ORDS and language are the basic 
tools of communication, without 
which it is impossible to learn to 
understand one another, to negotiate over 
differences, and to “get along with” each 
other. Without successful communication, any 
project of reconciliation and peace-making 
will always fail. 

Yet words are also the tools of 
manipulation, deceit and trouble¬ 
making. Today’s rhetoric of war 
encourages us to look carefully behind 
words such as “terror” and “evil” to 
try to discover who is doing what to 
whom. If we don’t do that, but use 
those same words non-critically, 
we’re likely to find ourselves in the 
company of people whose interests 
we don’t share. This is also true of 
the kinder, gentler concepts such as 
“security” and “peace.” 

Having returned recently from 
the Middle East, I want to focus 
here on how these latter terms take shape in the 
everyday lives of people in Israel and Palestine. 

My trip offered me a glimpse of the way that 
“security” seems to be separated from, and even 
contradictory to, the hope for peace. 

Ariel Sharon, a military man himself, has recently won 
electoral victory by assuring Israelis that his government and 
policies will increase their security. This is in spite of his first prime 
ministerial record that shows almost a 10-fold leap in deaths from 
suicide bombings during that government period. 

The “security” card Sharon is now playing relies on a 
fence that is under construction to wall Palestinians out 
of Israel. The Israeli people long for and deserve security in 
their own country, but they may mistake Sharon’s “security” 
undertaking for peace-making. Or perhaps they’re just willing 
to take “security” if they can’t have peace. My three-week 
sojourn on the wrong side of the security fence construction 
tells me that this approach to security has little or nothing to 
do with peace-making. 

The construction of the so-called security fence— 
whatever else it is doing—is depriving a good number 
of Palestinians of their land. Over the past decades, and 
increasingly since the Oslo peace initiatives of the 1990s, 
Israeli settlements have pushed deeper into the occupied 
West Bank and are creating a honeycomb of Israeli colonies 
throughout the land. They usurp Palestinian lands, both for 
the actual built-up settlements and for the access roads— 
highways reserved for Israelis hacked out of Palestinian 
territory. 

Now, construction of the security fence is taking away 
more arable land. How much more seems to be arbitrary. 
Palestinians learn about what’s happening as the bulldozers 
arrive. The maps and plans I saw didn’t match what was 
happening on the ground near Jayyous, the village where 
I was living. We heard that being planned is an eight-foot 
high cement wall with electric fencing beside it, then a 
three-foot wide and four-foot deep trench beside that, then 


roads and borders. Farmers and agricultural traders are losing 
hope of continuing to make a living in this once-profitable 
industry of citrus fruit, olive, and vegetable cultivation. 

What I saw among the people of this region was an 
accumulation of anger and despair. The construction of the 
security fence was both a scourge and a symbol of growing 
animosity between peoples. Being close to this situation 
reminds me that the Palestinian-Israeli conflict is, at its core, 
about land. And until a just restitution and division of land 
takes place, there will be no security and no peace. 

For Israelis to focus on “security” without recognizing 
and responding to the underlying relations of power and 
inequality that give rise to the mutual hatred is no solution at 
all. Both Palestinians and Israelis will continue to suffer. 

What can Canadians do about this? We can write letters and 
use all available means of communication to make our voices 
heard on this issue. 

Israel’s Prime Minister Sharon has claimed publicly that 
he would settle the land and border issue, and even dismantle 
the illegal settlements—if only he had someone other than 
Yasser Arafat to negotiate with. Not liking the leader of the 
country next door is not a sufficient excuse to maintain the 
oppressive status quo. We should tell him that. 

Also, Canadians can and must encourage our own 
government to take a more active stance in demanding of 
Israel that a just division of land be negotiated, beginning 
right away. Until the land issue is settled, we must insist that 
the illegal Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip cease. This means an end to the violations of human 
rights, and to the stifling closures and sieges of Palestinian 
communities. 

Just making it known that we see what’s happening and 
that we don’t accept the legitimacy of this behaviour is a 
beginning. That’s where we can start. 

What we do depends on the personal resources we have to 
work with. If we have money to put into charitable donations, 
we can support a Canadian or international NGO that works 
in Palestine, such as the Red Crescent or Care Canada (and 
there are lots more). 

The Israeli peace and human rights movements are fully 
engaged in this struggle and they need and deserve our 
support. They regularly report their current activities on the 
Internet through Web sites such as <www.gush-shalom.org>. 
Read them, compare them to other media. Get informed. 
That’s an important step. In Victoria, we can support the 
efforts of local peace groups, about which the Victoria Peace 
Coalition co-ordinates information at <www.vicpeace.ca>. 

In the West Bank, I saw a hand-lettered sign held by 
a protester in a village demonstration against the security 
fence, saying “Don’t turn your faces away from our 
suffering.” I agree with this protester. It may seem a small 
thing to do, but Canadians living in relative peace and 
security can and must witness, and speak out against, the 
oppression of the military occupation that fuels the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. 

Dr. Marie Campbell is professor emeritus in UVics faculty of 
human and social development. She visited Israel from mid- 
December to mid-January as a human rights observer with the 
International Solidarity Movement , a group of international 
activists working with Palestinians and Israelis to raise awareness 
of the military occupation of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
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